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Catholic Social Education 


A striking characteristic of Catholic social education as 
carried on by the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
is the repeated pointing up of social situations by refer- 
ence to official Catholic documents. The following taken 
from The Yardstick for December 3 is illustrative of the 
method : 


“As you read the material coming from the Temporary 
National Economic Committee—the monopoly committee 
—remember these rules of social justice given in Pope 
Pius XI’s Encyclical on Social Order. 

‘When you read that the incomes of many are so low 
we cannot use our great power to produce, remember: 
‘Social justice demands . . . a scale of wages that will 
offer to the greatest number opportunities of employment.’ 
When you read that one-third of our prices stay put, one- 
third move a little and one-third a lot, remember: ‘Inti- 
mately connected [with steady employment] is a reason- 
able relationship existing between prices.’ 

‘When you read about the concentration of wealth and 
power remember: ‘Free competition is dead, economic 
dictatorship has taken its place.’ And when you read that 
somebody wants free competition back again, remember: 
‘Free competition, though within certain limits just and 
productive of good results, cannot be the ruling principle 
of the economic world.’ 

“Remember that instead we have to organize—organize 
employers’ associations and organize unions, organize 
farmers’ cooperatives and organize associations of the 
professions—and then industry by industry, separately 
and also jointly and also with governmental help, find 
out just what incomes and just what prices will put us 
all back to work, and then deliberately and with benefi- 
cence aforethought do those very things. 

“And since we cannot do the whole thing at once, let 
us do what we can as soon as we can. Let us support 
every step towards it. Let us back collective bargaining 
and the labor movement. For unions and employers’ 
associations working together to establish even a measure 
of justice ‘can be,’ you remember, ‘and must be an ap- 
proach towards the mutual cooperation of vocational 
groups’—a new guild system. And we shall back the 
farmers’ cooperatives and the organizations of the pro- 
fessions. 

“And if anybody tells you that meantime we should 
keep the government out, remember: ‘Free competition 
and still more economic domination must be kept within 
just and definite limits and must be brought under the 
effective control of the public authority.’ 


“But you don’t want too much government. For you 


remember: ‘The state’ (i.e., the government) ‘should 
leave to these smaller groups’ (i.e., organized and inter- 
organized industries and professions) as much to do as 
they can do, ‘directing, watching, stimulating, and re- 
straining as circumstances suggest or necessity demands.’ 
And so in the legislative regulation of both competition 
and the ‘economic dictatorship’ you will want the gov- 
ernment to entrust as much power as it can to employers’ 
associations and labor unions jointly for each industry, 
to farmers’ bodies, to professional associations and to all 
together in getting the incomes and getting the prices 
that will end unemployment. 

“If you remember these things you can weave your 
way through all the evidence, and all the editorials, ‘col- 
umns,’ speeches and radio static.” 

It is, of course, a matter of common knowledge that 
Protestantism has no such classics carrying universal 
authority as those to which Catholics are continually able 
to appeal. It would seem, however, that much more might 
be done by religious denominations to build educational 
programs around official church declarations of principle. 


Congress of Industrial Organization 


Three years after the formation of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization representatives of seven of the 
unions which originally composed the committee and 
representatives of 34 newly organized unions met in 
Pittsburgh on November 14 to establish a permanent 
federation, the Congress of Industrial Organization. Thus 
it will still be called the C.1.O., the name under which it 
has become so widely known. 

It will be remembered that the C.I.O. was created by 
representatives of several industrial unions affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. Its announced purpose was to organize 
industrial unions and bring them into the A. F. of L. 
It was soon denounced as attempting to establish a rival 
organization. Although the C.I.O. disclaimed any such 
intention, the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. sus- 
pended the unions represented in the C.1.O. This action 
was upheld by the A. F. of L. convention in 1936, and 
the 1937 convention authorized the Executive Council to 
revoke the charters of the C.I.O. unions. Efforts to 
arrive at an adjustment between the A. F. of L. and the 
C.I.O. since that time have been unsuccessful. 


ProsPECTS FOR PRACE 
In its recent convention the C.I.O. passed a resolution 
declaring that it “accepts the goal of unity in the labor 
movement” but that there can be no compromise on its 
purpose to organize industrial unions. Furthermore, when 
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making an adjustment it will not compromise “its obli- 
gation to fully protect the rights and interests of all its 
members and affiliated organizations.” Obviously this is 
making an adjustment of jurisdictional claims of craft 
unions over members of C.1I.O. unions. 

After much travail the A. F. of L. prior to the World 
War accepted industrial unions within its ranks. How- 
ever, the question of jurisdiction over various classes of 
workers has been the chief bone of contention not only 
between industrial unions and craft unions but among 
craft unions themselves. 

The C.LO. insists that organization and collective bar- 
gaining for workers in mass production industries cannot 
be effective without the inclusion of all classes of workers 
in industrial unions. It supports this contention by 
pointing out that little or no progress was made by the 
A. F. of L. in organizing workers in the mass production 
industries and that such attempts as were made always 
foundered on the rocks of jurisdictional claims among 
the craft unions. Hence, it appears that provision for the 
organization and growth of industrial unions is a condition 
of agreement. 

Now that the C.I.O. has established a federation of its 
members as autonomous unions it has attained, in form, 
at least, the same status as a negotiating body as the 
A. F. of L. Furthermore, its strength, as indicated by the 
number of its reported members, is 4,037,877 as com- 
pared with approximately 1,000,000 when the Committee 
for Industrial Organization was formed. (The total 
probably includes the unemployed members who are not 
paying dues.) This membership is distributed among 41 
national and international unions and organizing com- 
mittees (such as the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
and the Textile Workers Organizing Committee) and 
675 directly chartered local industrial unions with a total 
membership of 123,265. The C.I.O. also has 23 state 
industrial union councils (corresponding to the 49 state 
federations of labor in the A. F. of L.) and 164 district, 
county and city industrial union councils (corresponding 
to the 792 city central bodies in the A. F. of L.). 

The A. F. of L. reports 3,623,087 paid up members 
of whom 3,442,033 are in national and international unions 
and 181,054 in local unions directly affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. In 1935 the A. F. of L. had 3,045,347 paid 
up members, including the C.I.O. unions. The Executive 
Council Report for 1938 declares that the exclusion of the 
C.I.O. unions represented a loss of 982,343 members, 
leaving 2,063,004. Thus, if the membership is now 
3,623,087 a gain of 1,560,073 has been realized since 1935. 

The unions federated in the A. F. of L. pay a tax only 
on paid-up members. There are always a large number 
who are not paid-up because they are unemployed, sick, 
etc. The same is true of the members in the C.I.O. 
unions. The A. F. of L. does not mention how many are 
not paid-up (figures for which are known only to the 
various affiliated unions). The refusal of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union (having 250,000 mem- 
bers) to participate in the C.I.O. convention will reduce 
the C.I.O. membership to 3,787,877. 

The I.L.G.W.U., although one of the original members 
of the C.I.O., has been trying to make peace between the 
C.L.O. and the A. F. of L. It disapproved the move to 
make the C.1.0. a federated body comparable to the 
A. F. of L. The 1938 report of the A. F. of L. Executive 
Council does not list the L.L.G.W.U. among the unions 
whose charters have been revoked. Whether the 


L.L.G.W.U. will ultimately return to the A. F. of L. 
remains to be seen. 


[As this issue goes to press the newspapers report a 
move on the part of the United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica toward severing connections with the C.I.O. and re- 
affiliating with the A. F. of L.] 


If an adjustment is reached soon it will be made 
between organizations nearly equal in numbers. It would 
seem that the C.I.O., which includes the unskilled, semi- 
skilled and skilled, has better prospects of greater numbers 
than the A. F. of L. However, the A. F. of L. unions 
have not been limiting their membership strictly to skilled 
workers and some of these so-called craft unions have 
become practically semi-industrial unions in view of the 
variety of classes of workers they have included in their 
membership. These developments would complicate the 
problem of settling jurisdictional claims if the C.I.O. 
were to return to the A. F. of L. Furthermore, the craft 
unions have always feared that if industrial unions were 
allowed to grow within the A. F. of L. they would ulti- 
mately have greater numbers and voting power than the 
craft unions and would take over control. Under these 
conditions it is obvious that it will not be easy for the 
A. F. of L. and the C.I.O. to make an adjustment in the 
interest of a unified American labor movement. 


Tue C.1.0. ConstiTuTION 


The convention, composed of representatives of each 
constituent body, is the supreme authority of the C.I.O. 
Each national and international union, organizing com- 
mittee and local industrial union has one vote for each 
member. Each industrial union council has one vote. The 
number of delegates allowed each national and interna- 
tional union and organizing committee is fixed according 
to a scale of membership, ranging from two delegates for 
a membership under 5,000 to 10 for over 200,000 mem- 
bers. Each local industrial union and industrial union 
council has one delegate. Thus the predominance of 
power rests with the organizations having the largest 
memberships. 

A unique feature is the organizing committee having as 
members the workers it has organized and voting power 
based on the number of its members, as in the case of 
national and international unions. These organizing com- 
mittees were set up under the Committee for Industrial 
Organization to carry out a special organizing campaign 
as in steel, textiles, and packing houses. The assumption 
has been that the members enrolled would form autono- 
mous industrial unions. In the meantime they are 
are the status of regular unions in the functioning of 

The Executive Board, which enforces the constitution, 
carries out the instructions of the convention, and directs 
the affairs of the C.I.O. between conventions, is com- 
posed of one member from each affiliated national and 
international union and organizing committee, elected by 
the convention. The president, two vice presidents, and 
the secretary are members of the Board by virtue of their 
office. In voting, each member casts as many votes as 
there are members in his organization. 

The Board has large powers over fiscal matters, dis- 
putes between affiliates, and the officers of the CI.O. 
It has “the power to investigate any situations involving 
an affiliate on the ground that such affiliate is conducting 
its affairs and activities contrary to the provisions of the 
constitution, and to make recommendations to the affiliate 
involved and to make a report to the convention.” It 
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must report its decisions and actions to the convention. 
It has no power to suspend or expel affiliates; this is in 
contrast to the power of the Executive Council of the 
A. F. of L. which suspended the C.1.0. unions. Affiliates 
may be suspended or expelled only by a two-thirds vote 
of the convention and this provision cannot be amended 
except by a two-thirds vote of the convention. Other 
provisions of the constitution may be amended by a 
majority vote. 

Between sessions of the Board the president has full 
powers to direct the affairs of the C.I.O. and to interpret 
the constitution but his decisions and interpretations are 
subject to the approval of the Board and of the con- 
vention. The officers receive no salaries from the C.1.O. 
They are paid by the organizations they represent. 

The C.I.O. seeks to organize workers for effective 
collective bargaining and does not discriminate against 
any person because of race, creed, color, or nationality. 
Nothing is said about political affiliation. It is determined 
to maintain adherence to wage agreements and “to secure 
legislation safeguarding the economic security and social 
welfare of the workers of America, to protect and extend 
our democratic institutions and civil rights and liberties, 
and thus to perpetuate the cherished traditions of our 
democracy.” 

Each national and international union and organizing 
committee pays the C.I.O. five cents per member per 
month. Local industrial unions pay 50 cents per member 
per month and one-half their initiation fees. But in no 
case can the amount paid to the C.I.O. as an initiation 
fee be less than $1.00 per member. The relatively large 
tax paid by the local industrial unions is explained as 
necessary to meet the expenses of the C.I.O. in helping to 
organize them, fight their legal battles and weld them into 
national unions. Each affiliate pays the C.I.O. $25 when 
it receives a certificate of affiliation and each industrial 
union council pays the C.I.O. an annual fee of $25. This 
system of taxation is regarded as necessary for the support 
of the C.1.O. and is conceived as the price those already 
organized should pay to help establish other industrial 
unions and to make the C.1.O. a progressive sector of the 
American labor movement. 

The framers of this constitution believe that it is well 
designed to assure democratic control, promote adminis- 
trative efficiency, and compel officials to live up to their 
responsibilities. 

RESOLUTIONS 


The convention attacked the injustice of the poll tax 
and challenged the newspaper publishers “to report labor 
issues with true impartiality.” The delegates condemned 
the action of the Chicago police in the steel strike in the 
summer of 1937 and stood in silence in memory of the 
10 strikers killed and the 90 others wounded “in the 
Memorial Day massacre.” They criticized judges for 
following “their personal prejudices” and nullifying “pro- 
gressive legislation.” They congratulated the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice on its success in prosecuting the “‘anti- 
labor conspiracy” of coal operators in Harlan County, 
Kentucky, and demanded similar action against other 
employers named as violators “of the right of labor to 
organize and bargain collectively.” They demanded the 
right of franchise for residents of the District of Columbia. 
They authorized the Executive Board to promote con- 
sumer cooperatives among the members of the C.I.O. 
They advocated the creation of a permanent civil rights 
bureau, legislation for the improvement of economic con- 
ditions in the South, greater efforts to improve the eco- 
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nomic welfare of youth, the ratification of the child labor 
amendment, the promotion of a national health program, 
and improvement of unemployment insurance and old 
age security. 


C.1.0. SPEAKERS IN CHURCHES 
Two ordained ministers who are presidents of Interna- 
tional Unions affiliated with the Committee for Industrial 
Organization were invited to occupy pulpits and address 
ministers’ meetings in Pittsburgh before the opening of 
the C.I.O. Convention. 


Homer Martin, president of the United Automobile 
Workers of America, who was a Baptist minister before 
entering the labor movement, addressed the Baptist Min- 
isters’ Association of Pittsburgh on the subject, “Religion, 
Democracy and Labor.” Mr. Martin made a deep im- 
pression by his emphasis on the deleterious effect of eco- 
nomic conditions on spiritual life and his explanation of 
the need of workers for self-determination and protection 
through their own unions. 


Paul W. Fuller, president of the Federation of Flat 
Glass Workers, who was formerly a Methodist minister, 
spoke at the morning service of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Carnegie, saying that the “aims of the labor 
union movement are essentially religious in their purpose 
to raise the standards of living and make possible the 
good life for the least privileged workers.” 

Both men were invited to return to occupy pulpits in 
other churches later. The churches secured these speakers 
through the offices of denominational social service secre- 
taries and Rev. James Myers, industrial secretary of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
who attended the convention as a guest and explained 
that he had for many years made possible similar arrange- 
ments for churches to hear labor representatives during 
A. F. of L. conventions. 


In the Current Magazines 


Christendom (Chicago). Autumn, 1938. 

White, Hugh Vernon, secretary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. “Task and Opportunity at 
Madras.”—“The reality of the Christian fellowship is something 
more vital than organization. It is . . . the common spirit in which 
man both worships God and serves his fellow man, the spirit of 
Christ.” The focus of interest at Madras is the younger churches 
themselves, and the issues which these churches must face. “Ways 
and a spirit” must be found “by which the full support, both 
spiritual and material, of the church in Europe and America can 
undergird the Christian movement in the rest of the world without 
pauperizing it or hindering its growth in self-reliance.” What is 
needed theologically is “not an overemphasis upon the tensions of 
the religious life, but acceptance of the normal and vital functions 
of those tensions.” Indeed, the distinction between “the man- 
centered life of Christian service and the God-centered life of 
worship and obedience is a false one in Christianity. . . . The 
kind of Christianity the world needs today—and indeed true 
Christianity—is that in which no separation is admitted between 
these two aspects of the Christian life and in which no dispar- 
agement is made of any true ministry to the needs of men.” 


Current History (New York). December, 1938. 
Fernsworth, Lawrence A., newspaper correspondent in Spain. 
“Whose Fault in Spain.”—Within a few hours after the Spanish 
election in 1936 in which the Popular Front was victorious, Gil 
Robles and General Franco tried to persuade Prime Minister 
Portela Valladeres, who was not in favor with the Left, to declare 
martial law and become dictator. In all the large cities the 
Popular Front “won overwhelmingly.” There were “shocking 
proofs of corruption” in sections where the Right had won. There 
was no aid from Moscow for the Loyalist government “until more 
than two months after Germany and Italy were already aiding 
the Rebels up to the hilt.” In the period between the elections and 
outbreak of the revolution “disorder was systematically created. 
. . . The army collaborated with Monarchists, Falangists and 
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others to bring about the reign of terror that would discredit the 
government.” 

Wolfe, Henry C. “Hungary’s Race Between War and Fas- 
cism.”—It seems likely that Hungary will be “the next major 
objective of the Nazi Drang nach Osten.” While Hungary has 
in the past cooperated closely with Germany, after the Austrian 
Anschluss Hungarian leaders came to realize that “the great 
landless peasantry, living in a state of semifeudalism in their ‘rural 
slums,’ were fertile soil for agitators. Already, thousands of these 
people were joining the Nazi movement. Land and electoral 
reform was long overdue.” Legislation providing for a secret 
ballot has been enacted and plans for land reform are being made. 
But there is grave danger that this will not be done quickly 
enough. “Already, the land of St. Stephen is flooded with Nazi 
propaganda; German economic pressure against Hungary in- 
creases. The German press is beginning to demand greater 
‘cultural rights’ for the Teutonic minority in Hungary.” 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 

Science (Philadelphia), November, 1938. 

“Freedom of Expression and Inquiry.’—This issue of the Annals 
is devoted to “A collection of facts and judgments concerning 
freedom and suppression of freedom of all forms of intellectual 
life.” Among the topics considered are the history of freedom of 
speech; freedom in the use of inventions, in medicine, the press, 
literature, art, the university, the public school, and the church; 
limitations on freedom of research and teaching of the social 
sciences; freedom for wage earners; the position of universities in 
Germany and Italy; the situation in Russia; and a summing up 
of the whole series of studies. The last is made by Edward P. 
Cheyney, editor of the volume and professor emeritus of European 
history at the University of Pennsylvania. It is interesting to 
note that freedom in broadcasting is considered only in the sum- 
mary chapter, in spite of its great importance today. 


Pacific Affairs (New York). December, 1938. 

Fisher, Galen M., counsellor on research and education, Ameri- 
can Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. “The Cooperative 
Movement in Japan.”—The contemporary cooperative movement 
dates from the 1890’s. About half the cooperative societies combine 
credit, marketing, purchasing and utility in one organization. 
Capital and working funds for the Central Cooperative Bank and 
the National Cooperative Wholesale Purchasing Society have 
been furnished in large part by the National Treasury. In 1934, 
70.3 per cent of the members of cooperative societies were farmers ; 
only 4.9 per cent were artisans. The cooperatives have not entered 
into partisan politics, but their encroachment on manufacturing and 
retail trade has roused bitter opposition from big industrialists. 
The types of activities undertaken by cooperatives have widened 
under Dr. Kagawa’s leadership to include in some communities 
pawnshops, cooperative kitchens, cooperative medical service, and 
meat-curing factories. Much of the credit for the adoption of the 
National People’s Health Insurance Act is due to the leaders of 
the cooperative movement. 


Journal of Social Hygiene (New York). November, 1938. 
Cornell, Paul. “Shall We Break with Tradition in Marriage 
Laws?”—In 26 states, with two-thirds of the population of the 
country, laws have been enacted to prevent the marriage of 
venereally infected persons. Nine states require all applicants 
for a marriage license to present medical certificates showing that 
both the man and woman are free from syphilis. Some of these 
states require only that they be free from infectious syphilis, others 
that they be entirely free from it. Three require freedom from all 
venereal disease. All require laboratory tests and, in general, 
clinical examination by a physician is required also. Three states 
require the man only to present a medical certificate showing that 
he is free from any such disease while three others require only 
that it be not in a communicable stage. Eleven states either 
require affidavits from individual applicants that they are free 
from disease or try in other ways to discourage the marriage of 
infected persons. Nineteen states require applicants to wait a 
specified period after the issuance of the license. In Wisconsin, 
where the campaign has been carried on for more than 20 years, 
insanity due to syphilis has dropped from 12 to four per cent. 


Harper’s Magazine. November, 1938. 

Thomas, Norman. “We Needn’t Go to War.’—A chapter from 
Mr. Thomas’ book, Socialism on the Defensive. He says: 
proper foreign policy for America can be summed up by saying: 
‘The maximum possible American cooperation for peace; the 
maximum possible isolation from war.’ That principle must be 


understood in the light of the overwhelming evidence that it is 
easier to put on the pressure which will keep a capitalist govern- 
ment out of war than that which will guide it to idealistic ends in 
war.” He holds that a sound program of opposition to war will 
include “clear-cut opposition to all imperialism and to the mili- 
tarism of the big navy and mobilization bills”; “recall of troops 
and ships from belligerent zones” where the risk outweighs their 
usefulness; opposition to “alliances, tacit or open, for war in the 
name of collective security”; and emphasis on peace-trade rather 
than war-trade. It will, moreover, favor “a popular referendum 
on the declaration of war.” 


Rogers, James Harvey. “From State Rights to State Autarchy.” 
—Dr. Rogers, professor of political economy at Yale and informal 
adviser to President Rcosevelt from 1933 to 1937, wrote The 
Crisis of Capitalism, from which this article is taken. The restric- 
tion in the federal Constitution against tariffs between the states, 
he says, is evaded in many different ways. “Under the impetus 
of depression conditions and under the impact of lobbies supported 
by powerful pressure groups, state legislators today are busily 
destroying the chief economic basis of our national unity... . Thus 
the chief influence in the unparalleled economic development of 
the United States and in its usual high prosperity above that in 
other enlightened countries is apparently on the way to being 
destroyed.” 


Harper’s Magazine. December, 1938. 


Eliot, George Fielding. “The Defense of America.”—A con- 
densation of the argument of Major Eliot’s book, just published, 
The Ramparts We Watch, with additions and revisions in the 
light of recent events. He urges that “the United States, alone 
among the great nations of the world, still possesses that priceless 
privilege which so long was Britain’s, of first defending herself 
upon the sea: because our homeland is, as yet, secure from any 
form of direct attack save that which may be borne in ships.” 
America need not bear the burden of vast armaments, nor suffer 
the fear of invasion, if only she “commands the seas which divide 
her from all possible sources of attack.” With an army sufficient 
to man the bases a powerful navy would be much less costly to 
support than a land army. Moreover, it is urged that prepared- 
ness of this type would obviate measures of extreme centraliza- 
tion and control of all resources which would endanger the very 
liberties the country would be fighting to preserve if the nation 
allowed itself to be drawn into a war like that of 1914. 


Social Frontier. December, 1938. 


Kallen, Horace M. “The Religious Attitude and the Consumer 
Economy.”—The City of God and the City of the World are no 
longer, in Protestant circles, treated as antagonistic. “Rather is 
the City of God regarded as the terminus ad quem of the City of 
the World.” This continuity between the two conceptions Mr. 
Kallen regards as essential. Hence [for reasons quite other than 
continental theologians urge] “religion must forego Utopianism.” 
The cooperative movement is envisioned as a means of progressive 
redemption of the world, since “the consumer ideal can consecrate 
and transform the most prosaic and material item of economic 
behavior into a spiritual event.” 


Nineteenth Century (London). November, 1938. 


Nicolson, Harold. “After Munich.’—A prominent writer and 
Conservative Member of Parliament who opposed the Munich 
agreement discusses the foreign policy which Great Britain should 
now follow. The “truly national view” of the Munich agreement, 
he thinks, is that “we now understand the true nature of our 
danger and that we must unite to defend our liberties with our 
back against the wall.” The Munich settlement was a “definite 
breach with . . . [the] traditional principles” of maintaining the 
balance of power on the continent. It is unlikely that there will 
be more than “an uneasy respite” in the European situation. The 
“next challenge” may “render the peoples of Great Britain and the 
Empire indignant and dismayed.” The best policy for Great 
Britain to follow is to “widen the issues by all possible means and 
to use all our diplomatic resources to secure the summoning of a 
world congress aiming at a settlement over the next five years.” 
If this proves impossible, the resources remaining to Great 
Britain lie in her physical and moral strength. Rearmament to 
maintain physical strength requires “all the resources of the 
country,” the development of “a coordinated policy” with France 
and Russia, and the “mobilization . . . of all democratic opinion.” 
If possible, an agreement should be reached with Germany and 


Italy. But such agreement should not include Egypt, the Bospho- 
rus, or naval supremacy. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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